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other directions "behind the firing line." We believe 
that if there are those whose honest conviction prevents 
them from engaging in war even in a secondary capac- 
ity, they will yet do all in their power generously and 
selflessly to aid their country, if not to wage and win 
the war, at least to emerge from that war with clean 
hands and clear vision. 

In brief, then, the American Peace Society reiterates 
its pledge of loyalty to the Government, and gives assur- 
ance on behalf of its members that it will support and 
not obstruct the actions of that Government in the pres- 
ent situation so long as those actions represent the will 
of the majority. Furthermore, it feels itself justified 
in declaring that its members, each after his own fash- 
ion, will corroborate this declaration in free and gener- 
ous service of every possible sort which they can render 
to their country. 



WHAT SHALL THE HARVEST BE? 

Democracies are practically all arrayed today against 
autocracy. What is to be the outcome ? 

Baron de Montesquieu begins one of the earlier chap- 
ters in his "Spirit of Laws" with these words : "There 
is no great share of probity necessary to support a mo- 
narchical or despotic government. The force of laws in 
one, and the prince's arm in the other, are sufficient to 
direct and maintain the whole; but in a popular state 
one spring more is necessary, namely, virtue." We are 
going into this war for the promotion of the principles 
of democracy conceived of by this great Frenchman two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Can there be any "virtue" 
in the step we are taking? 

De Tocqueville, another great admirer of democratic 
institutions, sensed keenly their faults and dangers. 
Under the democratic system, he saw the people fre- 
quently shaking off their state of dependence "just 
long enough to select their master and then relapse into 
it again." He further believed it easier to establish an 
absolute and despotic government amongst a people in 
which the conditions of society are equal than amongst 
another, and there to oppress men and strip them of 
"several of the highest qualities of humanity." 

Take the food situation in this country as a concrete 
example pressing for solution. W 7 hile our crops were 
unusually large in 1914 and 1915, production in all the 
necessities of life fell off seriously last year. The wheat 
crop of the United States in 1914 was 891,000,000 bush- 
els; in 1915, 1,025,801,000 bushels; in 1916 it fell to 
640,000,000 bushels. The wheat crop of Canada for 
1916 was about half that of 1915. Coupled with these 
facts is the impressive increase in our exportations. For 
the year ending July 31, 1914, North America exported 



284,000,000 bushels of wheat. One year later we ex- 
ported 400,000,000 bushels. For the year ending July 
31, 1916, we exported 480,000,000 bushels. There have 
been pronounced increases of exportations from South 
America, while the Eussian wheat crop has been reduced 
from 174,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels. 

On the first day of March this country was faced with 
a stock of staple foods on the farms and in the elevators 
lower than at any like period since the year 1897. 
Combined with this fact we are faced with an unprece- 
dented increase in the prices of labor, fertilizer, feed, 
live stock, seed, and farm machinery. Furthermore, 
whatever the outcome of the war, the foreign demand 
for our supplies will be very great for a period of years. 

Now, if our producers of foods increase their acreage, 
improve their methods, increase their output, bring more 
men back to the soil; if our national banks and those 
affiliated with them extend all possible legitimate credit 
to the farmers ; if, in short, our American people realize 
at last the wickedness of extravagance, sense more fully 
the dependence of all upon each and each upon all, or- 
ganize themselves more effectively in the interest of a 
better community of living, and learn at last to practice 
what Montesquieu called the "virtue" of democracy, we 
may yet overcome the dangers familiar to De Tocque- 
ville and develop out of this, the world's greatest calam- 
ity, a genuine good. 

But in the realm of ideas there are still graver diffi- 
culties. The first amendment to our United States Con- 
stitution provides that "Congress shall make no law 
. . . abridging the freedom of speech or of the press ; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances." 
And yet at an anti-war demonstration in Pittsburgh 
before our entrance upon the war a minister of the Gospel 
was arrested and is now out on $5,000 bail. A group 
of Quakers has been forbidden to hold a prearranged 
meeting in Philadelphia, and a peace meeting in Balti- 
more was broken up by a mob. Press censorship is al- 
ready in vogue with us. Right or wrong, we are already 
dominated by certain tyrannies of the majority, and the 
free expression of thought may now mean ostracism or 
worse. All this is upon us in spite of our Constitution, 
and in spite of Lincoln's remark that "where the people 
know the truth the country is safe." 

There is little reason for believing that we shall further 
escape the inequalities and crimes accompanying war. 
Wealth and privilege will suffer less than the poor and 
needy. Food supply and transportation speculators are 
already with us. Extreme wealth and food riots are 
contemporary American facts. In the midst of a war 
declared for the advancement of human rights we shall 
be inevitably confronted with and jeopardized by the 
dangers of the wrongs of despotism. 
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But if in spite of these dangers we can rise above 
them, subvent them, and reach to Milton's conception 
of a "liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all liberties"; if we can 
preserve the freedom of the press in all matters not di- 
rectly related to military operations of war; if we con- 
tinue and extend our inalienable right to the freedom of 
speech and peaceable assembly, all with the fearlessness 
of Wendell Phillips, who said, "If there is anything that 
cannot bear free thought, let it crack," then out of the 
birth throes of this war there may be born a fairer child 
of democracy. 

Our nation has an opportunity to attain unto greater 
things than ever hitherto. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Harding that "it is none of our business what type of 
government any nation on this earth may choose to 
have," because a particular kind of government within 
a given nation may be a constant menace to the peace 
of the world. We cannot agree with Mr. Borah, who 
insists that we are "joining no crusade," for the reason 
that that is the only energizing motive we can possibly 
have that will excuse us to the coming generations. 
Neither can we agree with Mr. McCulloch that "we 
should enter this war merely for the purpose of protect- 
ing our rights." Bather if, as a result of our partici- 
pation in this war, we overcome the doctrine that brute 
force is the only true basis of statehood; if, in conse- 
quence, we set up a congress and high court of nations 
in the place of a "balance of power" ; if we establish the 
principle of equality of States and define measurably 
their duties; if we substitute the will to peace in place 
of the will to war, and all these the more easily because 
of this war, then again this war will not have been in 
vain. 

We, are of those who agree with Walter E. Weyl that 
the only escape for modern civilization is through the 
substitution of an international for the present national- 
istic imperialism — an internationalism which will be the 
fulfillment and not the negation of nationalism. If we 
may take the nations now at war at their word, we have 
every hope that they will yet develop a dynamic evo- 
lutionary pacifism, based, as says Dr. Weyl, "on a prin- 
ciple of ever-changing adjustment of nations to an ever- 
changing environment." And if we can bend the gi- 
gantic forces now loose in the world in the direction of 
these high ends, the storm of the present may bring, 
more quickly than we heretofore had dared to hope, a 
harvest of right international ideas within an organized 
world. "I can see peace coming now," said Mr. Lloyd 
George on the twelfth of April — "not a peace which will 
mean endless preparation for strife and bloodshed, but 
a real peace, such as this old world has never known." 
Such a harvest will be a harvest indeed. 



LEST WE FORGET 

By its vote Congress has indorsed President Wilson's 
declaration, made before the House and Senate on 
the evening of April 2, of our reasons for going into war 
and the aims we shall pursue in carrying on that war. 
In this address there is much that we cannot afford to 
forget, if we choose to wage our battles against Germany 
on the grounds as far as possible of high moral principle. 
In Europe we have seen how during the course of the 
war it is possible, if not inevitable, that a nation may 
change its point of view as the stress of war impinges 
upon it, now from one quarter, now from another. It 
should be our earnest desire to maintain, if possible, an 
attitude throughout the whole war strictly consistent 
with the high purposes with which we entered into it. 
The President's address has been acelaimed almost uni- 
versally as the unmistakable expression of the will of all 
America. It is desirable, therefore, that we read this 
document carefully and write indelibly on our memory 
certain phrases which we can call to mind later on, when 
the temptations of expediency, of a too blind zeal, or of 
fury of retaliation might urge us to forget them or grad- 
ually to lower our present estimate of them. 

First, it is to be noted that the President has termed 
the opposition to the Central Powers a "League of 
Honor," "fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, 
and for peace." More specifically, we are fighting for 
"democracy," "for the rights and liberties of small na- 
tions," for "such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world itself 
at last free." In doing this, again, "our motive will not 
be revenge or the victorious assertion of the physical 
might of the nation, but only the vindication of rights, 
of human rights, of which we are only a single cham- 
pion." Furthermore, "we seek no indemnities for our- 
selves, no material compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make." We shall "fight without rancor" and 
"conduct our operations as belligerents without passion, 
and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the principles 
of right and of fair play we profess to be fighting for." 

This is the sort of warfare to which we have pledged 
ourselves. To fall short of the standards thus set by 
our President would be to suffer morally an ignominious 
defeat, whatever physical victories we may secure. The 
measure by which we shall be able to stand by our colors, 
to fight our fight as we have sworn to do, will largely be 
determined by the attitude we hold toward the foe. 

It has seemed at times as though it must be impossible 
in modern warfare for a nation to conduct itself accord- 
ing to the principles of right and justice and for a people 
to accept the necessity of war purely as a disagreeable 
necessity, without the concomitant disregard for all laws 
of fair play and all respect for the adversary. For this 



